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PREFACE 


Mr. John B. Whitton, Associate Professor of International Law 
at Princeton University, who prepared the following article on the 
Monroe Doctrine is already known to readers of International Con- 
ciliation as the author of the document entitled ‘What Follows 
the Pact of Paris?’’ Interpreting anew the Monroe Doctrine and 
the enunciations of Washington and Jefferson in regard to the foreign 
policy of the United States, Professor Whitton lays particular stress 
on that part of the Doctrine which limits the activities of this govern- 
ment in European affairs, and which, for one reason or another, has 
often been represented as counselling non-cooperation. What was 
sought for the United States when Monroe formulated his Doctrine 
in 1823 was peace and security, which at that time could best be 
obtained through adherence to a policy of almost complete isolation. 
But obviously such a course could not continue. Adoption by the 
United States of a policy of “prudent but generous international 
collaboration,’’ suggested by Professor Whitton as serving alike 
the ‘cause of national interest and the cause of world progress,’ 
would not be at variance with the principles set forth by President 
Monroe, or with the counsels of Washington and Jefferson. Presi- 
dent Monroe’s statement of his Doctrine is included in this document. 

The second article in this issue, by M. Edouard Herriot, former 
Premier of France and at present participating in the economic 
conversations at Washington, is of especial importance because of 
the recently reported invasion of North China by the forces of Japan. 


NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 


New York, April 24, 1933. 
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ISOLATION: AN OBSOLETE PRINCIPLE OF THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE 


By Joun B. WHITTON 


Associate Professor of International Law, Princeton University 


Of the three great principles declared by President Monroe, the 
two most famous—non-colonization and non-intervention—were 
directed at Europe. According to these principles, non-American 
States were forbidden to undertake further colonization or inter- 
vention on American soil. The third principle, on the contrary, is 
addressed to the United States itself. It lays down for the American 
government certain rules which seriously limit its activity in the 
field of foreign affairs. This is the rule against intervention in 
the affairs of Europe, the secondary element of the Monroe Doc- 
trine.' We hope to be able to demonstrate that this principle, in the 
form in which President Monroe defined it, did not contemplate 
absolute isolation, and was not opposed to a prudent policy of col- 
laboration; that non-cooperation, the policy often adopted since then, 
and improperly associated with and called the Monroe Doctrine, 
is only a deformation of it, being based on a misinterpretation of 
the advice given by the Fathers of the Republic; finally, that today 
the clear tendency, despite strong hesitation and curious vacillation, 
is to return to Monroeism in its original form. 


I. THE ORIGINAL ISOLATION PRINCIPLE 


1. Monroe’s Words 

Let us re-read Monroe’s words in order to determine exactly his 
own view concerning isolation: 

“Our policy in regard to Europe . . . remains the same, which 
is, not to interfere in the internal concerns of any of its Powers; 
to consider the government de facto as the legitimate government 
for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to preserve those 
relations by a frank, firm and manly policy, meeting, in all instances, 
the just claims of every Power, submitting to injuries from none. . . 


1 See page 24 for text of the Monroe Doctrine. 
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“In the wars of the European Powers in matters relating to them- 
selves we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our 
policy so to do. It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make preparation for our defence.” 

To summarize: no intervention is permitted in the internal affairs 
of European States, except when necessary to defend the rights of 
the United States. No intervention in their wars, unless they con- 
cern the United States. On the other hand, Monroe desires to 
maintain amicable relations with the States from across the sea: 
thus he certainly does not contemplate absolute isolation. So much 
for the third principle as it was conceived by Monroe himself. We 
must now attempt to determine its origins and rational bases. 


2. Origins of Isolation 

First, the origins. The conceptions just considered were already 
profoundly rooted in the country’s traditions when the fifth President 
wrote his Message. Monroe only repeated the warning left by the 
Fathers, especially Washington, Adams, and Jefferson. Washington, 
in his Farewell Address, declared: ‘‘The great rule of conduct for 
us in regard to foreign nations is, in extending our commercial rela- 
tions, to have with them as little political connection as possible.” 
Jefferson said “Our first and fundamental maxim should be never 
to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe.’’ In short, ever since 
their Revolution the Americans have believed it imperative to have 
with Europe a minimum of political relations, and to remain apart 
from their disputes for fear of being entangled in their wars or 
engulfed in the whirlpool of the balance of power. 


3. Bases of Isolation 

Having suggested the origins of the principle, let us take up its 
rational bases, which are three in number: legal base, logical base, 
political base. 

Legal.—First, the isolation principle is in full accord with inter- 
national law. Let us note particularly the contrast between this 
rule and the principle forbidding the intervention of Europe in 
America, according to which Monroe proscribed all meddling, licit 
as well as illicit, although such a conception is not in accord with 
international law. On the contrary, the principle of American isola- 
tion permits the United States to intervene in Europe if her rights 
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are injured or in danger. This conception is in complete harmony 
with the principles of international law. 

Logical.—The logical base is no less than the two spheres doctrine, 
a conception held by Washington himself, and accepted throughout 
the country years before Monroe’s time. The following point should 
be emphasized: this conception never signified absolute isolation, for 
in 1800, and even to a less extent in 1823, the United States could 
not barricade herself against the foreign world like Japan before 
Perry’s Expedition. The Fathers merely meant that the Republic 
should limit itself to commercial and non-political relations with 
foreign nations, and above all that she should not take part in their 
disputes, unless of course they concerned the United States. At 
Monroe’s time, this policy was practicable, logical, and opportune. 
Practicable, for in 1823 America’s geographical isolation was in- 
disputable. Separated from Europe by a great ocean that could be 
crossed by sailing vessels only after a long, rigorous voyage, the 
American Continent was as secure, even more secure, than London 
before the invention of the aeroplane. America, furthermore, did 
not possess a square foot of land overseas. She was intensely inter- 
ested in that immense problem, the civilization of her vast domains, 
and was not in the mood to dream of distant colonies. Besides, her 
financial and economic interests were limited almost entirely to 
the seaboard. The thought that she might some day become the 
creditor of the entire world, possessing interests as widespread as 
Palestinian oil or trade in the center of China, probably never 
occurred to Monroe. On the one hand, the elements kept America 
away from the rest of the world; on the other hand, no ambition, 
no interest, drew her away from home. In short, a policy of isolation 
was for the moment practicable. 

Second, this policy was logical. The promise made by America 
to stay at home compensated for the interdiction she imposed upon 
Europe. The formula was “Europe for Europeans, America for 
Americans,’’ and this has had a long life, for as late as 1895, during 
the Venezuela incident, Secretary of State Olney declared that 
the non-intervention of America in Europe presumed the non- 
intervention of Europe in America.? 

Third, the two spheres doctrine was opportune. Having few 
interests abroad, the young Republic could without inconvenience 

2 See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1895, Part I, pp. 552-562. 
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remain at home. Besides, this attitude was considered to be a 
veritable duty by the Americans. Their great problem was, we 
repeat, the settlement of their own country, a tremendous task 
which was enough to occupy all the energy, strength, courage, and 
ingenuity of the pioneers. If they did feel the desire or the need of 
expanding, the vast unsettled spaces of the West sufficed to satisfy 
these wants. Finally, this policy accorded perfectly with the re- 
quirements of security and national defense. This subject brings 
us to the third base of the isolation doctrine, the political base. 

Political—Elementary prudence required that the new State 
should refrain from all adventure in Europe. Although developing 
into a great Power in 1823, in reality the Republic was still very 
weak from the military standpoint: she had at her disposal a rela- 
tively insignificant fleet and an army still less important. Thus it 
would have been pure folly to become involved in European disputes, 
Here again we touch upon the cornerstone of Monroeism: the 
security of the United States. And, in our opinion, in order to 
safeguard the peace and security of America, close political relations 
with Europe were as dangerous in 1823 as they are necessary, if not 
inevitable, today. 


4. Analysis of the Original Principle 

It is necessary at this place to analyze the principle of isolation 
as Monroe conceived it. This is exceedingly important, for in the 
name of the so-called isolation doctrine certain “ die-hard ”’ politicians, 
also known as “one hundred percent Americans,’”’ have opposed 
every kind of project for international cooperation, unfortunately 
with considerable success. At one time our membership in the Inter- 
national Red Cross was actually opposed in the name of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Let us first consider the ban against foreign alliances. 
This rule must be associated with the Monroe Doctrine; although 
there is no mention of it in the Message, the fifth President certainly 
had it in mind, for it was accepted all over the country as something 
almost sacred. In fact, the influence of this conception was such 
that at the time of the Message America refused to join with England 
in making a common declaration against the designs of the Holy 
Alliance. The rule against alliances is thus part of the Monroe Doc- 
trine; in fact American statesmen have almost always considered 
the two principles as part of the same rule. In order to find the 
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origins of this ban on alliances it is again necessary to go back to 
George Washington, who said that the only veritable policy was 
to abstain from permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign 
world, while Jefferson favored peace, commerce and an honest friend- 
ship with all, but entangling alliances with none. But it must be 
emphasized that the dreaded alliance meant a military alliance, 
defensive or offensive, and that there was no intention of opposing 
all action undertaken in common with other States. These early 
statesmen had too much practical sense to condemn such action. 
But the rule against alliances, which in itself, especially at the time, 
was a healthy and prudent policy, has since been deformed so as to 
be invoked against any kind of plan for close cooperation with other 
nations. It is certain that this doctrine, in its exaggerated form, 
was in part responsible for the abstention from the League of Nations 
and the World Court. Inits primitive form, the rule against alliances 
has always been respected; but in its disfigured form, it has often 
been violated, this by the very necessities of the case. The result 
is that the foreign policy of the United States, in the field of coopera- 
tion, has been characterized by a most extraordinary instability. 

In the next place, let us consider the rule against the intervention 
of America in Europe. According to the Message, the American 
Government should in principle abstain from all interference in the 
affairs of European States. Here the important point is that this 
rule is not absolute; that above all, it does not connote complete 
isolation. This would be nonsense, given the fact that the United 
States already had sent diplomatic agents to the four corners of the 
earth, and had contracted treaties of commerce as well as other 
international accords. Furthermore, according to Monroe, even 
intervention was legitimate, if exerted for the purpose of protecting 
American rights which had been injured or seriously menaced. 
Consequently in certain cases the United States may cross the 
Atlantic in order to take political action; when her rights were 
threatened, she could, without violating any “‘isoflationist’’ prin- 
ciple, exert political pressure on Turkey or send a fleet to bombard 
the barbarian corsairs in the Mediterranean. Again, when Germany 
violated the rights of the United States in 1916 and 1917, the United 
States declared war against her, and sent her army and fleet to 
Europe, without violating the Monroe Doctrine. Furthermore, 

*See Richardson’s Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. 1, pp. 222-223 
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Monroe only spoke of intervention in the interior affairs of European 
States; he could hardly oppose all intervention in their foreign 
relations, for the Doctrine itself constituted such an intervention 
par excellence. This is evident, for Monroe tried to limit the sphere 
of action of European Powers to a marked degree, by forbidding them 
the right to colonize or intervene in the New Hemisphere. Finally, 
Monroe implied that his Government could take part in disputes 
between foreign European States if the question did not concern 
them alone, but likewise affected the interests of the United States. 


5. Scope of the Principle Summarized 

Let us review the scope of the original isolation principle. First, 
it opposes alliances, but this provision refers to a military alliance 
like the Holy Alliance, and by no means forbids every engagement, 
particularly one taken for the purpose of advancing the cause of 
peace through cooperative action. Besides, Monroe expressly favors 
the establishment and maintenance of friendly relations with other 
States, and, like Washington, desires merely as few political relations 
as possible with Europe. Even the rule against intervention in 
Europe is not absolute; Monroe permits it, and does not ban war 
itself, if necessary to protect the rights of the United States. He 
implies likewise that it is permissible to take part in Europe’s con- 
tests, if they concern the American Republic, and not merely the 
European States immediately interested. And while Monroe takes 
position against intervention in the internal affairs of Europe's 
States, he could hardly claim to proscribe all intervention in their 
external affairs, for the Doctrine itself is a remarkable interference 
of this category. Finally, in formulating his Doctrine, the fifth 
President tacitly implied the necessity of enforcing it, even by war 
itself; this is far from absolute isolation! In fact, instead of inducing 
the Republic to abstain from relations with Europe, this Doctrine 
has been one of the principal causes of participation by the United 
States in international relations. Far from removing America from 
the community of States, the Monroe Doctrine envisages a prudent 
but useful policy of international collaboration. 


II. EVOLUTION OF THE ISOLATION PRINCIPLE 


We may now realize that in the Message itself there is nothing 
which is opposed to a large measure of cooperation with the rest of 
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the world. Unfortunately the Message has been greatly misunder- 
stood and considerably deformed, so much so in fact that there is a 
strong tendency to veto, in its name, any project for international 
collaboration. It is not only Monroe, but also Washington and 
Jefferson, whose counsels have been wrongly interpreted, their 
arguments twisted and distorted. Opponents of international 
collaboration have emphasized the negative aspect of this program, 
representing the negative aspect as the only advice given by the 
Fathers, and at the same time confusing this part of their counsels 
with the real Monroe Doctrine. This absolute isolation policy, 
nevertheless, has never been more than an aspiration, for its strict 
application has proven to be impossible. This can readily be under- 
stood. But the aspiration persists, and even today it motivates 
and conditions American foreign policy, for in this country such 
traditions have an extraordinary vitality and prestige. The Ameri- 
can people consider that their fidelity to the supposed counsels of 
President Washington is one of the causes of the long periods of peace 
and prosperity which have been so great a boon to the country.‘ The 
Americans, whose critical sense is not particularly well developed, 
have a tenacious respect for popular slogans such as ‘ America for 
the Americans,”’ or ‘‘no entangling alliances,’’ which they apply 
to all sorts of situations without making a thorough analysis either 
of the slogan or of the situation. It is curious that a people in 
general so progressive, and so ready to accept new methods, should 
be, from this point of view, so conservative and obstinate. 


. 


III. THE PRINCIPLE BECOMES OBSOLETE 


If, up to 1900, a certain measure of fidelity to the principle of 
absolute isolation—deformation of the true Monroeism—was 
possible, this is no longer true today. In other words, strict isolation 
has reached a state of caducity. It has completely outlived its use- 
fulness. It is absolutely impracticable, for, as Professor Hart has 
remarked, the eventual participation of America in world affairs 
was as inevitable as the flow of lava down the sides of an active 
voleano.* In the following pages we will show why the United States 
cannot live apart from the great family of nations. 
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1. Disappearance of Geographical Isolation 


In the first place, physical isolation, the sine qua non of political 
isolation, no longer exists. The onward march of inventions, the 
development of transatlantic navigation, the coming of the telegraph, 
the telephone, and recently the aeroplane and radio, have brought 
the two continents nearer and nearer together, until New York 
is no further from London today than Paris was distant from London 
yesterday. Today itis absurd to claim, as did Jefferson, that Nature, 
with benevolent care, has separated Europe from America by an 
immense ocean. Rather we are compelled to admit, with President 
Taft, that the Atlantic no longer separates us from Europe; it ties 
us to ut! 


2. Disappearance of Political Differences 


Second, the political differences which formerly distinguished the 
two continents were levelled long ago. Formerly the European 
political system was essentially different from that existing in 
America, for the New World was made up of republican States 
governing themselves freely, while the Old World was divided up 
into absolute monarchies governed by irresponsible authorities, 
most of them under the sway of the Holy Alliance. But Europe has 
become democratic and the Holy Alliance long ago disappeared. 
Those who love liberty may no longer, without discernment, condemn 
all monarchies and praise all republics. 


3. Impossibility of Economic and Financial Isolation 


In the third place, the material expansion of the United States 
has rendered isolation impracticable. In 1823 her foreign commerce 
was confined almost exclusively to raw materials: today, because 
of the prodigious development of her factories, the United States 
has become the first manufacturing country in the world. While 
the product of her factories, in 1850, was worth less than five billion 
dollars, in 1929 this figure was over seventy billions. In 1919 the 
excess of exports over imports was more than four billion dollars, 
which led to a search for new markets abroad, a movement which 
was inevitably accompanied by a more active foreign policy. Finally, 
the United States, creditors of almost the entire world ever since 

6 Inaugural address, March 4, 18o1. may aoe Writings of Thomas Jefferson (A. E. 
Bergh, Editor), Washington, 1903, Vol. 3, p. 


7 William Howard Taft, ‘‘The League of Nations, What it Means and Why it Must 
Be," National Geographic Magasine, Vol. 35, January, 1919, p. 66. 
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the Great War, to whom fifteen countries owe eleven billion dollars 
in war debts, cannot pretend to be isolated, or claim to be indifferent 
to what takes place in other countries. This was evident when, in 
1931, President Hoover launched his project for a moratorium on 
debts and reparations, and Messrs. Stimson, Mellon, and Edge con- 
ferred officially with European statesmen, in Paris and London, 
on the financial condition of a far-distant European State! It is 
rather amusing to speak of isolation in the face of these facts. Amer- 
ica’s vital economic interests are at stake: they have bound her so 
closely to the other States of the world that she cannot possibly 
ignore the political problems which thus far may have been discussed 
by European States alone. 


4. Effect of Colonial Expansion 


In the fourth place, absolute isolation has been rendered impossible 
by America’s colonial expansion and the relations created thereby 
with foreign Powers, even those in Europe. As the result of the 
Spanish War the United States acquired in 1898 Puérto Rico, the 
Philippines, and Guam. Soon after, she annexed Hawaii. Suddenly 
the nation awoke to find itself a World Power, possessing important 
colonies on the other side of the Pacific. Hesitating at first, and 
even somewhat perturbed by this unexpected deviation from;a line 
of conduct thus far consistent, the Republic accepted that which 
seemed inevitable, with all its consequence® In an attempt to save 
appearances, however, the new acquisitions were never called 
“colonies,’’ but bore the more innocent title “insular possessions.” 
Nations, like individuals, know how to ease the qualms of conscience. 
With the acquisition of Pacific possessions, relations with Asia be- 
came inevitable, and in addition—this is the important point with 
respect to the Monroe Doctrine—closer connections with Europe 
also ensued. The Government which had vetoed all propositions 
for applying the Monroe Doctrine in concert with other. States, 
readily accepts the invitation to repress the Boxer revolt together 
with other great Powers—especially European Powers! The State 
which refused to sign the Act of Berlin in 18385 contracts nevertheless, 
in 1908, an understanding with Japan according to which the two 
Powers recognize the existence of mutual “special interests” in 
Asia, and promise to respect the independence and integrity of China 
and the principle of equal opportunity. This accord, negotiated 
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personally by President Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, was 
never submitted to the Senate for ratification. The Lansing-Ishii 
Agreement of 1917 was of an analogous character. Furthermore, 
in the Washington accords of 1922, the United States contracted 
with other great Powers a political accord concerning interests in 
the Pacific, an agreement which could never have been negotiated 
directly with European States over a European question without 
causing in the Senate the most noisy and obstinate opposition based 
on the claim that the Monroe Doctrine, and in particular the isola- 
tion principle, was being violated. In this matter a lack of logic 
on the part of the United States Government is worth noting. It 
is true that according to the letter of the Message, intervention 
of the United States in Asia is not forbidden, for Monroe had only 
Europe in mind. But intervention in Asia is certainly contrary to 
the spirit of the Message, and at all events is a violation of its logic. 
The United States, at the same time that she warns Japan away from 
the American Continent (see Magdalena Bay incident), does not 
hesitate herself to intervene in Asia and there exert political pressure 
which she would never have permitted on her own continent, on the 
part of an overseas Power. The argument of reciprocity, or two 
spheres doctrine, usually valid as between America and Europe, 
cannot properly be cited as between America and Asia. 


5. Conclusion 

As a result of the changes which we have just traced, the principle 
of absolute isolation, like England’s “splendid isolation,’’ has had its 
day. Designed for a tiny nation, geographically isolated, and weak 
from every point of view—military, economic, political—this attitude 
ill befits one of the great World Powers, inextricably and irresistibly 
bound to the rest of the world by moral, physical, economic, and even 
political ties. Isolation is impossible today. Even before the war, 
President Roosevelt backed up Japan in Asia, where he took sides 
against Russia. At the Algeciras Conference the American Govern- 
ment momentarily ranged itself on the side of the Entente against 
Germany. It had contracted a tacit agreement with Great Britain 
regarding the Caribbean Sea, and another tacit agreement with 
Japan concerning China. From 1914 to 1917, although neutral in 
law, the United States, as President Wilson so aptly remarked, was 
in actual fact a participant in the war. And when she entered that 
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conflict, she was drawn into every kind of entanglement imaginable. 
Since that time, despite desperate efforts to turn back the clock, 
isolation has become a myth, at times a mere electioneering hoax, 
a principle which it is quite proper to cry to the skies on the Fourth 
of July, and forget the next working day. While maintaining it in 
theory, the Americans constantly violate it in fact. Whether she 
likes it or not, the United States, on becoming a World Power, has 
been obliged to assume some of the burdens which rest upon every 
member of the international society. 


IV. THE ISOLATION PRINCIPLE TODAY 


1. The Vacillating Policy 

If, as a matter of fact, the isolation principle or rather absolute 
isolation, has outlived its time, its influence still persists. This 
formula remains so active that every government, when it is faced 
with a question of foreign policy, is required to accomplish a veritable 
tour de force in order to make the time-honored traditions harmonize 
with the realities of international life. It is necessary at once to 
respond to the exigencies of the international society—which re- 
quires collaboration—and to respect the myth of isolation. In 
short, an attempt is made to collaborate and remain apart at one and 
the same time—an insoluble problem. Caught thus in the play 
of two opposing forces, the United States policy is absolutely para- 
doxical; it consists of a series of forward marches alternating with a 
series of marches to the rear. We could give any number of examples 
of this curious phenomenon. In 1902 a humanitarian interest in- 
duces the Republic to protest against the oppression of the Jews 
in Rumania; but in 1906, four years later, the same Republic refuses 
to react against the persecution of Armenians by the Turks because, 
as Mr. Root, Secretary of State, explains, according to the customary 
law of more than a century, the participation in the aims, interests 
or responsibilities of Europe was forbidden! It is legitimate, then, 
to protest against the killing of Jews, but it is illegitimate to protest 
against the massacre of Armenians! In 1884 the American Govern- 
ment sends delegates to the Congress of Berlin, devoted to the 
Congo question; in 1885, frightened perhaps by its own temerity, 
the Government withdraws the Act of Berlin from the Senate, which 
thus cannot pass upon its ratification. In 1899 and 1907 the United 
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States sends delegates to the Hague Conferences, where they sign 
the convention for the pacific settlement of international disputes, 
It is well known that no obligation to accept arbitration was incurred 
by the Signatory Powers, and that nothing more than a pious wish 
was accomplished in this direction. Nevertheless the United States 
ratifies with a reservation which declares that nothing in the con- 
ventions should be interpreted so as to repudiate the traditional 
policy which forbids all interference in questions of policy or of 
internal administration of foreign States. An example even more 
striking of this vacillating policy is furnished by the Algeciras 
Conference. Although the Conference only considers questions 
which were purely European, the Washington Government sends 
a representative who plays a part of first importance, and helps 
solve questions of the very greatest gravity. This time the Senate 
actually does ratify the treaty—the General Act of Algeciras—but 
perhaps in the effort to ease their consciences the Senators add the 
usual reserve declaring that they have no intention of abandoning 
the traditional principle according to which all participation in the 
solution of purely European questions is forbidden. 

It will be remembered also that when the American Government 
was drawn into the World War, it did its best to save what remained 
of the isolation principle; thus it considered itself the associate, but 
never the ally, of the belligerents with whom it made common cause 

gainst the enemy. This careful use of words reminds us of the in- 
sistence of the Government upon the term “insular possession,” 
eschewing the word “colonies” for its distant dominions such as 
the Philippines. At the Washington Conference in 1922, the United 
States accept, in the Four Power Pact, the obligation to consult 
with the other signatories in certain circumstances, and this pact 
was the veritable basis for the reduction of armaments successfully 
negotiated at that time. But only eight years later, at the London 
Naval Conference, the American delegates come to Europe resolved 
to oppose any analogous plan concerning consultation. Now it is 
rather difficult to see why the Republican Administration, having 
approved a certain policy with respect to the Pacific, could not do 
likewise with regard to the Atlantic, especially since in both cases 
the cause of effective disarmament depended upon it. Quite recently 
we have witnessed another curious right-about face: Mr. Hoover, 
in the month of June, 1931, takes the initiative of proposing 4 
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moratorium of one year upon debts and reparations, and thus makes 
an important step forward in the direction of international collabora- 
tion. But already in January, 1932, he turns about: impressed if 
not intimidated by the protests made by isolationists in Congress, 
Mr. Hoover can no longer see any connection between debts and 
reparations, and speaks no longer of moratoriums. Finally there 
is the extraordinary Manchurian affair. In September, 1931, the 
American Government refuses absolutely to send a representative 
to the Council of the League of Nations when the latter considers 
the Manchurian problem. In October, changing their minds, the 
American statesmen send a delegate to sit with the Council concern- 
ing the same problem. But when, in November, the Council again 
meets, the same American Government finds that it can no longer 
be thus represented. What is legitimate in October is illegitimate 
both in September and in November. If Europeans throw up their 
hands in complete dismay after witnessing such a spectacle, they can 
hardly be blamed. 


What should be said of this policy, now timid, now bold, tending 
here toward cooperation, and there toward indifference or isolation? 
Let us see if there is not some explanation for these fluctuations. It 
is certain that this policy is absolutely illogical; what is more, it is 
not even opportunist, that is to say, the most prudent policy given 
the circumstances of the moment. It depends fundamentally upon 
the hazardous play of two opposing forces: on the one hand, the 
negative pull of an old tradition, and, on the other, the push of 
international society. This latter force is due to the fact that the 
United States is today, willy-nilly, a great World Power and a 
member of the Society of States. When the first current of opinion, 
absolute isolation, has the upper hand, we see America retire into 
its shell; thus for example, at the commencement of the Harding 
Administration, the State Department refused even to respond 
to letters received from the League of Nations. Before that, how- 
ever, under a Wilson, the other force, that of international collabora- 
tion, was so predominant that the Government was even considering 
a plan for continentalizing the Monroe Doctrine, and the League 
Covenant only failed of ratification in the Senate by seven votes. 
Today, despite a rather strong reaction caused by the world crisis, 


2. Attempt to Explain this Inconsistent Policy 
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there is a tendency to adopt a policy of closer cooperation with 
foreign nations. Whatever may be said, it is indisputable that the 
American government is collaborating cordially with the League 
of Nations in almost all branches of its activity. Washington admits 


; 


frankly that it intends to cooperate with Geneva in all matters | 


other than those of a political character, but it has even gone beyond 
this: for when the Government acts in close cooperation with the 
League in an effort to solve both the Manchurian problem and the 
problem of disarmament, it shows that it does not always eschew 
political collaboration. When a State sends a delegate to sit with 
fourteen Powers who are deliberating over a dispute whose theatre 
is at the other end of the world, it is difficult to speak of absolute 
isolation. In short, it seems clear that the present tendency is to 
return to the real Monroeism: the isolation principle as Monroe 
himself defined it. 


V. ConcLustions: AN APPEAL FOR PURE MONROEISM 


In the coming years the United States will be obliged to assume 
her veritable rdle among the nations. Her policy is bound to de- 
velop; she will have to face the most difficult and delicate problems, 
whose solution will demand of her the most serious reflection. Her 
statesmen would do well to look deep into the experience of the 
past, where they will find a precious guide in the words of Monroe. 
For example, when it is necessary to decide whether the United States 
ought to adhere to the Permanent Court, or even enter into the 
League, the nation’s leaders should have confidence in Monroe 
himself, who did not oppose international collaboration, but on 
the contrary approved it: he expressly counselled the establishment 
and maintenance of cordial relations with other States. And when 
the statesmen at Washington realize that disarmament is impossible 
without first creating throughout the world a general feeling of 
security, and if in order to achieve this purpose, a proposal is made 
to them fora consultative pact, they should remember that Monroe, 
who only forbade military alliances, which is an entirely different 
matter, probably would have approved such a pact under the condi- 
tions which obtain today. Faced by war or danger of war, the 
Government would do well to reflect that intervention by the 
United States is legitimate, according to Monroe, if the nation’s 
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rights are in danger, and that since the coming into effect of the 
Pact of Paris, all war or menace of war, whatever be its theatre, 
involves not only the interests but even the rights of the United 
States, and that consequently this country, in the name of the 
Doctrine itself, ought to give its support in order to find a solution 
to restore peace. And if the United States, in accordance with some 
plan like the Capper proposal, or that suggested by the Committee 
on Economic Sanctions, decides to take effective measures against 
an aggressor nation, such action would in no way violate the admoni- 
tion of President Monroe who himself, also in the name of peace and 
security, went so far as to forbid all Europe from colonizing or 
intervening in America. 

In Monroe’s time this policy was a great pacific doctrine, but 
it was at the same time a negative policy. A president who desires 
to accomplish today, in different circumstances, a similar step toward 
permanent peace, ought to adopt a positive policy based on close 
cooperation, and in this respect the formula framed by the Fathers— 
as few political relations as possible—still remains applicable, but 
today, by the march of events, this minimum has become greatly 
enlarged, for every member of the Society of States is required 
today, whether it likes it or not, to carry on with other members, 
on a vast scale, all sorts of relations—political as well as commercial. 

As a policy capable of serving both the cause of world progress 
and the cause of national interest, the principle of absolute isolation 
is inadmissible under modern conditions: close relations with the 
rest of the planet are for the United States today absolutely neces- 
sary. The peace and security of the nations depend in large part 
on the attitude taken by the United States, and demand emphatically 
from that nation a prudent but generous policy of international 
collaboration. This policy, in our opinion, is none other than that 
indicated by President Monroe and by his celebrated predecessors, 
whose counsels, interpreted according to their exact sense, and in 
accord with the spirit as well as the letter, constitute today, as always, 
the best possible guide for the orientation and evolution of the 
foreign policy of the American Republic. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE AS STATED BY PRESIDENT 
MONROE IN HIS MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, 
DECEMBER 2, 1823} 


At the proposal of the Russian Imperial Government, made 
through the minister of the Emperor residing here, a full power and 
instructions have been transmitted to the minister of the United 
States at St. Petersburg, to arrange, by amicable negotiation, the 
respective rights and interests of the two nations on the northwest 
coast of this continent. A similar proposal has been made by his 
Imperial Majesty to the Government of Great Britain, which has 
likewise been acceded to. The Government of the United States 
has been desirous, by this friendly proceeding, of manifesting the 
great value which they have invariably attached to the friendship 
of the Emperor, and their solicitude to cultivate the best under- 
standing with his Government. In the discussions to which this 
interest has given rise, and in the arrangements by which they may 
terminate, the occasion has been judged proper for asserting asa 
principle in which the rights and interests of the United States are 
involved, that the American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European powers. 

In the wars of the European powers in matters relating to them- 
selves we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our 
policy so to do. It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make preparation for our defence. 
With the movements in this hemisphere we are, of necessity, more 
immediately connected, and by causes which must be obvious to 
all enlightened and impartial observers. The political system of 
the allied powers is essentially different in this respect from that of 
America. This difference proceeds from that which exists in their 
respective Governments. And to the defence of our own, which has 
been achieved by the loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured 
by the wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and under which 
we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 
We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable relations existing 


1 For full text of message see American Stale Papers, Foreign Relations, Vol. V, pp. 
245-250. 
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between the United States and those powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European power 
we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with the Govern- 
ments who have declared their independence, and maintained it, 
and whose independence we have, on great consideration and on 
just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European power, in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the 
United States. In the war between these new Governments and 
Spain we declared our neutrality at the time of their recognition, 
and to this we have adhered and shall continue to adhere, provided 
no change shall occur which, in the judgment of the competent 
authorities of this Government, shall make a corresponding change 
on the part of the United States indispensable to their security. 

The late events in Spain and Portugal show that Europe is still 
unsettled. Of this important fact no stronger proof can be adduced 
than that the allied powers should have thought it proper, on any 
principle satisfactory to themselves, to have interposed, by force, 
in the internal concerns of Spain. To what extent such interposition 
may be carried, on the same principle, is a question in which all 
independent powers whose Governments differ from theirs are in- 
terested, even those most remote, and surely none more so than 
the United States. Our policy in regard to Europe, which was 
adopted at an early stage of the wars which have so long agitated 
that quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the same, which is, 
not to interfere in the internal concerns of any of its powers; to 
consider the Government de facto as the legitimate Government for 
us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to preserve those 
relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy, meeting, in all instances, 
the just claims of every power; submitting to injuries from none. 
But in regard to these continents, circumstances are eminently 
and conspicuously different. It is impossible that the allied powers 
should extend their political system to any portion of either con- 
tinent without endangering our peace and happiness; nor can any- 
one believe that our southern brethren, if left to themselves, would 
adopt it of their own accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, that 
we should behold such interposition, in any form, with indifference. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL DRAMA! — 
on tl 

By EpouarD HERRIOT colon 
Former Premier of France of po 
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Ihe occupation of Jehol by Japan raises, for the nations collec. | 
tively, a set of extremely serious problems of fact and of law which | Alon; 
for some time henceforth will claim the attention of the Powers and on 
of public opinion, and which it is important to follow carefully from <i 
now on. 

It is obvious even to the short-sighted that this new initiative _ 
of Japan upsets the whole equilibrium in the Far East, and may ne 
threaten world peace in the near or distant future. } 

THE Facts | 

Let us first study the facts. In the interest of fairmindedness in Ge 
this study, which we intend to pursue methodically and accurately, conce 
we must, first of all, state that we are judging the situation from his or 
information received in the beginning of March. part « 

The Japanese contingents cooperated with the Manchurian | “BR 
troops. The offensive was launched by Japan immediately after resort 
the decision by the Assembly at Geneva; to the impartial judge of | be ce 
this grave affair, it was therefore clearly premeditated. Japan | which 
utilized as a tool the traditional hatred of the Chinese by the Mon- Thus, 
golians. The drama was enacted in the hills of a mountainous region. tion o 

The capital, Jehol, the city of Hot River, officially called Tch’eng- relatic 
teh-Fou, lies at the foot of the heights in a curve of the river. This simpl 
city was the object of a hundred battles throughout history, because Power 
of its very important situation as the key of the road to Peking. eleme 

From Peking to Jehol, the distance is only 432 li, or 144 English The 
miles. Macartney in 1793 covered it in six stages. The road is receiv 
lined with imperial pavilions in ruins, built like the Palace of Jehol starte 
in the eighteenth century for the sovereign to make halts on his , tomor 
journeys. The explorer, Marcel Monnier, has described the park to go. 
in the neighborhood of the City of Hot River, its gilded pavilions At 
nestling amid the cedars, its lake, its green islands, its little covered Assem 
bridges, its pagoda towers. under 

1 Translated from article published by Excelsior, Paris, March 12, 1933. the co 
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Hidden in a hollow, and divided from the park by the dry bed of 
a torrent, the many-colored buildings of the palaces rise in terraces 
on the lower slopes of a hill: there, can be seen heavy porticos, 
colonnades of teak !acquered in vermilion, fluted pagodas, pavilions 
of porcelain. It is like a dream. Great lions of pink marble stand 
along the terraces ornamented with inlaid work of painted tiles. 
Along the galleries the symbolical dragon and the phoenix keep 
watch. There it was that on September 14, 1793, the Emperor 
Chien-Lung received the English Ambassador, Lord Macartney. 
Near the palace two rich Buddhist temples are copies of the Thibetan 
convents of Mount Potala, the residence of the Dalailang and of 
Tachelunpo. The din of war is going to disturb the peace of these 
cloisters and of these gardens with their running waters, and the 
prayers of the monks in their yellow garb. 


FROM JEHOL TO PEKING 


General Muto, commanding the Kuantung Army, has never 
concealed his intentions, nor those of his Government. One of 
his orders proclaimed that he proposed to occupy Jehol as an integral 
part of Manchukuo, and to wipe out the “ bandits.” 

“But,” he added, “if the leaders of the Chinese Northern Armies 
resorted to positive action against the Japanese troops, none can 
be certain that Northern China will not be involved in war, for 
which the Chinese leaders must be held entirely responsible.”’ 
Thus, according to the words of the Japanese Staff itself, the ques- 
tion of Peking will arise in the near or distant future. The historical 
relationship of Jehol to Peking is a fact that none can deny. This 
simple remark is enough to demonstrate the great importance to the 
Powers of a problem of which it is indispensable to note all the 
elements. 

The facts being thus set forth, according to first information 
received with reference to the campaign in Jehol which has been 
started, how does the matter stand today, and how will it stand 
tomorrow in the international order? It appears to us superfluous 
to go over again the past history of the difficulty. 

At Geneva, the Advisory Committee appointed by the Special 
Assembly to follow the events of the Sino-Japanese Conflict met 
under the chairmanship of M. Paul Hymans, and decided to invite 
the cooperation of the United States and Russia. 
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As regards the United States, Mr. Stimson, as early as February 
26, informed the League of Nations that the American Government 
was in agreement with the essential conclusions of the Report adopted 
by the Special Assembly, and associated itself with the recommenda- 
tions contained in that document, “in sofar as these recommendations 
concerned treaties to which the United States was signatory.”’ The 
reply of Mr. Stimson was couched in the terms of serious reflection 
and moderation which have always characterized the actions of that 
splendid statesman. It stated the agreement with the League of 
Nations on the principle of non-recognition of territories occupied 
by force. It concluded by an appeal for reconciliation between the 
two belligerent Powers. The United States have fortunately con- 
sented to cooperate with the Advisory Committee created by the 
League of Nations. It must be admitted that for the time being, 
it is difficult to have any illusions about the possibility of a reconcili- 
ation in the present state of affairs, between two Powers at war, 
but there is no doubt that without the cooperation of the United 
States, Europe would be powerless. 


EXPORTATION OF ARMS AND RAW MATERIAL 


The dispute brings up first the problem of the exportation of arms 
which has been preoccupying the British Government. The London 
cabinet decided that from February 27, it would grant no new 
licences for exportation of arms destined for any of the belligerents, 
with the exception of existing contracts.2, That means an embargo 
for both belligerents, as opposed to the theory of those who wished 
the measure to apply to Japan alone. The English debate was 
peculiar; it showed the evolution of Sir Austen Chamberlain, who 
had formerly been favorable to Japan. The question that arises 
is not only that of arms. Japan is mainly anxious to know if she 
will receive raw material, for she possesses sufficient factories to 
manufacture if she receives steel. The United States will have to 
state their opinion on this point; it is too obvious that if America 
supplied arms, or the material to make arms, Europe could not 
shoulder alone the responsibility of prohibition. 

The French Government took up the following position at the 
end of February: it considered that the action of the Powers had 


? The British embargo on arms shipments to the Far East ended on March 13.—The 


Editor. 
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not yet gone beyond the procedure of Paragraph 4 of Article 15 of 
the Pact (peaceful settlement of disputes). It considered that the 
time was not yet ripe to study the application of Article 16 (sanc- 
tions). But it stated that it was ready to support any measure upon 
which the United States of America, Great Britain and Russia could 
come to an agreement. Sir John Simon gave up any thought of 
unilateral action on the part of his country. 

Thus, to solve a problem of world importance, world solidarity 
is deemed indispensable. 


ARTICLES I5 AND 16 


The question arises as to whether the League of Nations means 
to be content with applying Paragraph 4 of Article 15 of the Pact, 
which runs as follows: “If the dispute is not thus settled the Council 
either unanimously or by a majority vote shall make and publish a 
report containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and the 
recommendations which are deemed just and proper in regard there- 
to.” In view of the facts, it would appear, from the legal standpoint, 
difficult to avoid the discussion of Article 16, which reads as follows: 
“Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all other Members of the 
League which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the 
severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all 
intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, commercial or 
personal intercourse between the nationals of any other State, 
whether a Member of the League or not.”’ In this case, Article 16 
provides even for the formation of military, naval, and air effectives 
in order to supply the necessary armed forces to enforce the obli- 
gations of the League. The Members of the League are bound, in 
a general way, “mutually to support one another.” In law, the 
problem, therefore, arises as to whether the Member States of the 
League are going to lend this support to their associate, China. 
In all good faith, it cannot be denied that there exists a state of war 
inits most definite form. It is useless to close one’s eyes to the facts: 
the whole covenant, the statutes of the League of Nations are in- 
volved. It is not for us to decide what the sense of political oppor- 
tuneness may suggest as a solution to the Powers assembled in the 
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Advisory Committee. We recommend the greatest prudence. But 
it is clear to every person with common sense that if the United States 
and Russia refused their help in the study of a difficulty which con- 
cerns them intimately, Europe would be powerless. This power- 
lessness would entail for the League the gravest results. 


MIGHT VERSUS RIGHT 


It is scarcely necessary to mention the tragic nature of such a 
situation. Every impartial thinker must show the greatest admira- 
tion for the remarkable organizing qualities which the Japanese 
have never ceased to display. It is true that wherever they settle, 
they bring in their wake order, sanitation, science, material and 
social progress. One could not underestimate, without being un- 
just, the great difficulties that they experience through the increase 
in their population. We are witnesses of a moving battle between 
the struggle for life and right as guaranteed by treaties. 

If realism and might prevail, if right is undefended, if the Treaty 
of Washington is violated, then all the efforts which have been made 
since 1918 will have been in vain. The reign of might will again 
be supreme. Signatures will be worthless. The League of Nations 
will be shown up as powerless. It is therefore important that the 
Advisory Committee at Geneva meet as soon as possible, that it 
investigate whether it is still possible to resort to conciliation, that 
in any case it follow closely the development of the dispute, that it 
make efforts to subdue it, and that it oppose this savage revival of 
force with the continued action of wisdom, calm, and reason. 

Whatever happens, world solidarity alone can circumscribe the 
danger, in preventing divergent action by the Powers. 
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